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REMARKS 

Pending Claims 

Claims 1-18, 20 and 22-34 are currently pending. Claims 1, 2, 1 1, 18, 27, and 30 have 
been amended to clarify the claims. New claim 34 is added. No new matter has been added. 

Rejections under 35 U.S.C. § 102 

Claims 1 and 3 stand rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 102(e) as being anticipated by Crawford et 
al, US Pat. Appl. Publ. No. 2003/0046223. However, at least for the reasons presented herein, 
Applicants respectfully submit that the rejection is traversed. In responding to the rejections, 
Applicants make no concession that any of the cited references are prior art, and Applicants reserve 
the right to antedate any reference at a later date and to present additional reasons why the claims 
are patentable. 

Claim 1 recites a method of auditing a lender's loan process, including among other steps 
generating a fabricated credit bureau report and "transmitting the fabricated credit bureau report to 
the lender without disclosing to the lender that the report is fabricated ." In order to audit the 
lender's loan practices, loan applicants are presented to the lender along with fabricated credit 
reports to give the impression that the applicants are genuine, in order to determine how the lender 
reacts to certain lending scenarios, and it is not disclosed to the lender that the report is fabricated. 

In contrast, Crawford et al. disclose a method of explaining credit scores to consumers, 
including a feature that allows consumers to simulate the effect of certain actions on their overall 
credit score so that consumers can see how their credit scores are affected. \ 0032 of Crawford et 
al. Crawford et al. do not teach transmitting the simulated credit scores to the lender. Instead, the 
system of Crawford et al. reports the simulated credit scores directly to the consumer, in a manner 
that clearly indicates that the scores are merely simulated. See Figure 7 of Crawford et al, which 
includes labels such as "Simulated results", "Your simulated FICO score would be and "Try 
Another Simulation". There is no reason for Crawford et al. to transmit a simulated credit score to 
a lender, because Crawford et al.'s method is "for explaining credit scores" to consumers. 0013 
of Crawford et al. Clearly labeling an applicant's credit report as "simulated" rather than genuine 
would not help in auditing a lender's loan processes, as claimed in the present application, since 
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the lender would immediately recognize that the applicant was not genuine. 

Furthermore, the simulated credit scores of Crawford are presented as ranges of scores: 
"When the consumer selects a particular simulation option, the decision engine takes the 
requested simulation . . . and provides the consumer with a range of the impact that simulation 
would have on the consumer's credit score." Crawford, paragraph 0032 (emphasis added). Thus, 
even if the simulated range of scores were presented to a lender, it would be immediately apparent 
to the lender that the range of scores did not represent a real credit score and thus the lender would 
realize that the score was simulated or fabricated. 

In responding to Applicants' previous arguments, the Examiner states that "Crawford 
specifically discloses transmitting credit score to the lender (Crawford, page 3, \ 36)." However, 
paragraph 0036 of Crawford reads as follows: 

A consumer visiting the lending institution's Web site 300 links to a consumer 
score explanation service, e.g. myFICO.com, to purchase the score explanation 
service 302. During the purchase process, the consumer can choose to opt-in 304 
to receive offers from the lending institution. The consumer then provides 
identification information 306 which allows the consumer's credit report to be 
accessed. The consumer's identity is authenticated and payment information for 
the service is processed. The consumer receives his credit score 310. The 
consumer's score is processed through a decision table that matches the score 
against criteria provided by the lending institution 314. 

Crawford, ]( 0036 (emphasis added). 

This paragraph describes how a consumer links to a non-lender site (a "consumer score 

explanation service, e.g. myFICO.com") to purchase a score explanation service. The consumer 

indicates to the non-lender site whether he is interested in receiving cross-sell messages from the 

lender. The consumer then receives his credit score through the non-lender site . The score is 

evaluated, at the non-lender site , to determine whether the consumer is eligible to receive cross-sell 

messages (credit offers) from a lender. Importantly, all of the activities involving the consumer's 

credit score occur at or through the non-lender site (e.g. myFICO.com). There is no suggestion of 

providing either a fabricated credit report or a simulated credit score to a lender. 

Paragraph 0038 of Crawford notes that if the consumer chooses to pursue an offer made in 
one of the cross-sell messages, he is transferred to the lender's web site to apply for the loan 
product: "If the consumer wishes to inquire more about the cross-sell offer, he is transferred to 
the lender's Web site 318 where the credit product is sold and provisioned." In paragraph 0039, 
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Crawford notes that "The same concept can be extended to the consumer's use of the score 
simulator (see below). Based on a consumer's choice of simulation, and his credit score, a 
specific cross-sell message 320, 322 appears on behalf of the lender." 

The "same concept" that Crawford teaches extending to the use of the score simulator is the 
concept of evaluating the consumer's eligibility for and presenting to the consumer specific cross- 
sell messages, based upon the simulation. However, nowhere does Crawford teach transferring a 
credit score, real or simulated, much less a credit bureau report, to the lender. Thus, Crawford does 
not anticipate claim 1 . 

To further highlight the differences between the present invention and the disclosure of 
Crawford, claim 1 has been amended to recite "transmitting the fabricated credit bureau report to 
the lender without disclosing to the lender that the report is fabricated ." Even if Crawford could 
be interpreted to teach transferring an actual credit score to a lender, Crawford could not be 
understood to promote transferring a simulated score to a lender without disclosing to the lender 
that the score is simulated. 

Claim 3 is allowable at least because it depends from claim 1 . 

Rejections under 35 U.S.C. §103 

Claims 2, 4-18, 20, 22-28, 30-33 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103. However, at least for 
the reasons presented herein, Applicants respectfully submit that the rejection is traversed. In 
responding to the rejections, Applicants make no concession that any of the cited references are 
prior art, and Applicants reserve the right to antedate any reference at a later date and to present 
additional reasons why the claims are patentable. 

Claim 2 stands rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as being obvious over Crawford et al. in 
view of Myers (2002/0083024), and further in view of Crane (2003/0220980). The Examiner 
states that "Myers shows that the applicant comprises a licensed and bonded private investigator 
(Myers, page 1, Tf 2)." However, in claim 2 the "applicant" is a credit applicant, yet Myers does 
not teach having a private investigator pose as a credit applicant, and Crane fails to supply this 
deficiency. Thus, the combination of references fails to render claim 2 obvious. 
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Claim 4 stands rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as being obvious over Crawford et al. in 
view of McNamar (USP 7,089,202). The Examiner states that "McNamar shows that the test 
scenario comprises an applicant-attempted loan rescission for testing the lender's response thereto" 
(McNamar, col. 20, lines 5-12). However, McNamar's discussion of loan rescission is limited to 
the following: "As shown in FIG. 7B, in step 707 the IFMA account sponsor waits for the three 
day (or other legally mandated) rescission period to determine if the client has accepted the loan 
in step 708. If the client does not accept the loan, the IFMA account is closed in step 702, 
otherwise a lien is registered and lien data stored in the system on the collateral, such as a house, 
in step 709." (McNamar, col. 20, lines 5-12) McNamar clearly does not teach "the test scenario 
comprises an applicant-attempted loan rescission for testing the lender's response thereto" and 
therefore cannot supply this deficiency to Crawford. Thus, the combination of references fails to 
render claim 4 obvious. 



Claim 5 stands rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as being obvious over Crawford et al. in 
view of Matthews (2003/0061 162). Claim 5 states that the test scenario comprises "an applicant- 
attempted loan rescission ..." The passage of Matthews cited by the Examiner in support of the 
rejection reads as follows: 

Instead, the process of wiring money, or sending money through the mail by 
money order or other commercial paper, remains the primary means for providing 
the recipient measured or limited access to funds that may be otherwise 
electronically available. Credit cards, with a predetermined credit limit, may be 
obtained for a recipient by co-signing or other secured means, but these 
arrangements may prove difficult to manage so as to limit the amount available 
for withdrawal or other use by the recipient at a pre-determined level under the 
credit limit (which may be substantial). In addition, credit cards may not be 
available to those without an established credit history, without a cosigner or 
surety, or those with a spotted credit history, such as those emerging from 
bankruptcy or other financial difficulty. 

Matthews (2003/0061 162), If 0003. 

Matthews does not address rescission at all, either in the passage above or elsewhere in the 

reference. Therefore, Matthews cannot supply this deficiency to Crawford and the combination of 

references fails to render claim 5 obvious. 
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Claim 6 stands rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as being obvious over Crawford et al. in 
view of Holmes (2002/0138296). Claim 6 states that the test scenario comprises "a non-native 
speaking applicant ..." Holmes discloses routing calls in a call center to those call center agents 
who speak a particular foreign language: "For example, the agent information database 720 may 
store information regarding the particular skills of an agent, such as whether the agent speaks a 
foreign language, such as Spanish. When a call is received from a Spanish-speaking party, the 
call may be routed to a Spanish-speaking agent." Holmes (2002/0138296), 0063. However, this 
does not teach "a test scenario," a loan "applicant," or "testing a lender's response thereto," among 
other elements. Thus, Holmes cannot supply this deficiency to Crawford and as such the 
combination of references fails to render claim 6 obvious. 

Claim 7 stands rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as being obvious over Crawford et al. in 
view of Gregory (USP 6,490,567). Claim 7 states that the test scenario comprises "the selected 
loan applicant wanting to exercise a moneyback guarantee . ..." Gregory only mentions a "money- 
back guarantee" briefly and this is only as an example of the type of information that can be 
displayed for a given merchant: "In the embodiment shown in FIG. 12, tokens are displayed for 
each merchant indicating the types of payment accepted by the merchant 125 and the number of 
days in the merchant's money-back guarantee 126." Gregory, col. 8, line 21. This does not teach a 
testing scenario in which a loan applicant wants to exercise a money-back guarantee for testing the 
customer service response thereto. Thus, Gregory does not supply this deficiency to Crawford and 
the combination of references fails to render claim 7 obvious. 

Claim 10 stands rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as being obvious over Crawford et al. in 
view of Katznelson (USP 5,010,571). Katznelson teaches returning an error message if a credit 
report is determined not be authentic, whereas claim 10 recites "returning an error message if a 
request is made to order said applicant's actual credit bureau report." Therefore, Katznelson does 
not supply this deficiency to Crawford and the combination of references fails to render claim 10 
obvious. 
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Claims 8 and 9 stand rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as being obvious over Crawford et 
al. in view of Seki (2002/015673 1) further in view of Boorananut (USP 6,546,523). With regard to 
claim 8, the Examiner argues that paragraph 0225 of Seki teaches "canceling the application with 
a customer turn-down code." However, Seki does not teach a turn-down code. Instead, Seki 
refers to a CANCEL button that indicates that a customer has left a data-entry web page without 
finalizing the transaction, and the data for that customer is not entered or saved. As explained in 
the specification of the present application (p. 9, paragraph 0034 of the originally-filed 
application), the turn-down code is entered into the system and remains there as an indication that 
the customer turned down the application. In contrast, in Seki the data is simply lost when the 
customer hits the CANCEL button. 

Also regarding claim 8, the Examiner argues that Boorananut teaches "deleting any credit 
bureau reports that are unrelated to the test scenario." However, Boorananut pertains to 
generating yield reports for semiconductor manufacturing and does not teach deleting credit 
bureau reports. Thus, since neither Seki nor Boorananut supplies the deficiencies identified by 
the Examiner, the combination of references fails to render claim 8 obvious. 

Regarding claim 9, the portion of Boorananut cited by the Examiner states that the 
invention includes "a computer system for generating a semiconductor manufacturing test first 
pass yield report, which includes a spreadsheet software application" but does not teach that the 
data structure comprises a "formatted text spreadsheet file" as stated in claim 9. Thus, since 
Boorananut does not supply the deficiencies identified by the Examiner, the combination of 
references fails to render claim 9 obvious. 

Claims 11-14, 18, 20, and 22-23 stand rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as being obvious 
over Crawford et al. in view of Cole (2002/0133371). As to claim 11, Crawford et al. does not 
teach fabricating real estate information for a flagged applicant, nor does Cole supply this 
deficiency. Instead, Cole teaches searching mortgage applications and a real property database 
for an abnormal situations, and then flagging such situations as potential mortgage fraud 
schemes. (Cole, ^ 001 1, 0012) On page 3 of the Office action, the Examiner argues that claim 
1 1 does not require the steps to be carried out in a specific sequence. While not agreeing with 
this interpretation, Applicants have amended claim 1 1 to expressly recite that the steps of claim 
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1 1 should be carried out in the order listed, so that the selected loan applicant is flagged before 
real estate information is fabricated. Thus, claim 1 1 is patentable. 

Crawford et al. in view of Cole does not teach or suggest the elements of claim 13. The 
portions of Crawford et al. cited by the Examiner as teaching the elements of claim 13 ("wherein 
flagging the applicant comprises identifying the applicant to a service vendor for fabrication of 
real estate information") have nothing to do with fabrication of real estate information. Instead, 
the cited portions of Crawford et al. pertain to simulation of credit scores. Cole does not supply 
this deficiency and so the combination of Crawford et al. in view of Cole does not render 
obvious claim 13. 

Crawford et al. in view of Cole does not teach or suggest the elements of claim 18. Claim 
18 has been amended to recite "fabricating real estate information for the selected loan applicant 
without disclosing to the lender that the real estate information is fabricated ," which is not taught 
or suggested by the combination of Crawford and Cole. Crawford teaches generating simulated 
credit scores for the applicant's own use only, while Cole teaches methods of detecting mortgage 
fraud. Cole does not supply the deficiencies of Crawford and therefore the combination of 
references fails to render claim 18 obvious. 

As to claim 22, Crawford et al. in view of Cole does not teach or suggest identifying the 
application to the service vendor for fabrication of real estate information, and thus claim 22 is not 
rendered obvious by the combination of references. 

Claims 12, 14, 20, and 23 are allowable at least because each depends from an allowable 

claim. 

Claims 15-16 and 24-25 stand rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as being obvious over 
Crawford et al. in view of Cole and further in view of Helmholt et al, US Pat. Appl. Publ. No. 
2003/0172007. Claims 15-16 and 24-25 are allowable at least because each depends from an 
allowable claim. 

Claims 17 and 26 stand rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as being obvious over Crawford 
et al. in view of Cole and further in view of Helmholt et al. and further in view of Silverman (USP 
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6,625,583). Among other deficiencies, Silverman does not teach populating a flagged order with 
information from a matching order. The portions of Silverman referred to by the Examiner simply 
show screen shots of a hand-held trading device and do not teach or suggest populating a flagged 
order with information from a matching order. Thus, Silverman does not supply the deficiencies 
of the other references and therefore the combination of references fails to render claims 17 and 
26 obvious. 

Claims 27-28 and 30-31 stand rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as being obvious over 
Crawford et al. in view of Wu (USP 6,741,967). Claim 27 recites a computer-based system for 
enabling a quality assurance shopper to evaluate a lender's loan process, including among other 
features "means for transmitting the fabricated credit bureau report to the lender without 
disclosing to the lender that the report is fabricated ." As discussed above, to the extent Crawford 
et al. teaches producing simulated credit scores, the simulated score information is not presented 
to the lender but only to the consumer. If the results of this simulation (which produces a range 
of credit scores) were presented to the lender, it could not be done without disclosing to the 
lender that the scores were simulated. Otherwise, a fraud would be perpetrated on the lender. 

Further, Wu et al. does not contain disclosure regarding credit bureau reports and thus 
fails to cure the deficiencies of Crawford et al. The "usability tests" that are the focus of Wu et 
al. pertain to testing functions of web sites and not shopping for loans. Thus, the combination of 
Crawford et al. and Wu et al. fails to teach or suggest means for transmitting the fabricated credit 
bureau report to the lender, and therefore the combination fails to render obvious claim 27. 

As for claim 28, the combination of Crawford et al. and Wu et al. fails to teach or 
suggest, among other elements, means for downloading from said storage means a credit bureau 
report of a different and existing customer of the lender in a data structure. Crawford et al. teach 
a system in which a consumer receives simulated credit scores based on his or her own credit 
bureau report, not someone else's. The Examiner argues that paragraph 0032 of Crawford 
teaches "means for editing the copy of the different and existing customer's credit bureau report 
with said first input means to make it appear as if it were the quality assurance shopper's credit 
bureau report." This paragraph of Crawford notes that the simulation "provides the consumer 
with a range of the impact that simulation would have on the consumer's credit score." 
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(Emphasis added). However, giving a "range of the impact" would not serve to "make it appear 
as if it were the quality assurance shopper's credit bureau report." In other words, the 
consequences of a simulation on a consumer's credit score, as described in Crawford, is not the 
same as modifying an existing customer's credit bureau report to make it appear as a quality 
assurance shopper's credit bureau report, as described in claim 28. Thus, the combination of 
Crawford et al. and Wu et al. fails to teach or suggest means for transmitting the fabricated credit 
bureau report to the lender, and therefore the combination fails to render obvious claim 28. 

As for claim 30, Crawford et al. does not disclose a credit bureau report database 
"comprising at least one fabricated credit bureau report , wherein the fabricated credit bureau 
report contains no indication that it has been fabricated ," among other features. The Examiner 
cites paragraph 0034 of Crawford et al. as disclosing a credit bureau database. However, 
Crawford et al. state that their computer system is used "in conjunction with a consumer credit 
score explanation service." Nowhere does Crawford et al. indicate that their computer system 
contains a database of credit bureau reports. Indeed, paragraph 0032 of Crawford states that 
"[w]hen the consumer clicks to perform another simulation, the characteristics are set back to 
their original values and the process is repeated with the different simulation request," teaching 
against the idea of maintaining a database of credit bureau reports. Further, Wu et al. does not 
contain disclosure regarding a database of credit bureau reports and thus fails to cure the 
deficiencies of Crawford et al. Thus, the combination of Crawford et al. and Wu et al. fails to 
teach or suggest a database of credit bureau reports, and therefore the combination fails to render 
obvious claim 30. 

Claim 31 is allowable at least because it depends from allowable claim 30. 

Claims 29 and 32-33 stand rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as being obvious over 
Crawford et al. in view of Wu and further in view of Cole. Claims 29 and 32-33 are allowable at 
least because each depends from an allowable claim. 
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CONCLUSION 

In view of the remarks and amendments presented herein, reconsideration and withdrawal 
of the pending rejections and allowance of claims 1-18, 20, and 22-34 are respectfully requested. 
The Examiner is strongly encouraged to contact the undersigned at the phone number below 
should any issues remain with respect to the application. 

No other fees are believed due in connection with this submission. However, if 
additional fees are owed, please charge Deposit Account 50-1965. 
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